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NELSONIANA. 


Tue Victory’s master’s log, the captain’s 
log (in duplicate), muster book, and medical 
journal, which were all at Trafalgar, are now 
at the Public Record Office, the first-named 
being preserved inthe museum there. Inthe 
master’s log, the name of Nelson heads the 
list of killed (the name of his secretary, John 
Scott, Esq., coming next), but his own is 
absent from the medical journal, which 
otherwise gives all the names of the killed 
and wounded. 

The following interesting extracts from 
old newspapers may recall much which has 
faded from the memory of the older genera- 
tion, but will be more or less fresh to those 
of the present one. 

It has been said that Nelson was wounded 
five times in his career. But on investiga- 


tion, correctly speaking, he was only wounded 
four times, as the loss of the sight of his 
right eye was through the injury it received | 
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from his first wound, which was never re- 
ported in ‘‘ the Public List of the Wounded 
at the Siege of Calvi.” At the time Nelson 
was in command of the Naval Land Forces 
at Calvi, in Corsica, which place capitulated 
on Aug. 10, 1794, after a siege of fifty-one 
days. 

Of the four wounds Nelson received, three 
were on his right side, by which he lost his 
right arm and sight of the right eye, and the 
fatal wound was on the left side. 

In the following letter to his uncle, Nelson 
relates the circumstances of how he received 
his first wound, and from the subjoined 
certificates of the physician and surgeons 
who attended him we get further particulars 
regarding it. 

Nicolas, ‘Despatches and Letters of Lord 
Nelson,’ vol. i., p. 439. 

To William Suckling Esq. 
Calvi Camp, July 16th 1794. 


My dear Sir, 

On the 7th ultimo, our battery opened. Capt. 
Sercold of the Navy was killed on the 10th. 
You will be surprised when I say I was 
wounded in the head by stones from the merlon 
of our battery. My right eye is cut entirely down, 
but the Surgeons flatter me I shall not entirely 
lose my sight of that eye. At present I can dis- 
tinguish light from dark, but, no object: it con- 
fined me one day, when thank God, I was enabled 
to attend to my duty. I feel the want of it ; but, 
such is the chance of War, it was within a hair’s 
breadth of taking off my head. 

(Signed) Horatio NELSON. 


Vol. i., p. 488. 

CERTIFICATES. 

These are to Certify, that Horatio Nelson, 
Esquire, Commander of his Majesty’s Ship 
Agamemnon, did, on the 10th July 1794, while 
Commanding the Seamen before Calvi, receive 
a wound of the iris of the right eye, which has 
occasioned an unnatural dilatation of the pupil, 
and a material defect of sight. 

Given under our hands, on board his Majesty’s 
ship Victory, off Calvi,-this 9th day of August 
1794. 


JOHN HARNEsS, 

Physician to the Fleet. 
MICHAEL JEFFERSON, 

Surgeon attending on Shore. 


These are to Certify that Captain Horatio 
Nelson of his Majesty’s Ship Agamemnon, now 
serving on Shore at the Siege of Calvi, was on the 
10th day of July last, wounded in the face and 
right eye, much injured by stones or splinters, 
struck by shot from the Enemy. There were 
several small lacerations about the face ; and his 
eye so materially injured, that in my opinion, he 
will never recover the perfect use of it again. 

W. CHAMBERS, 
Surgeon to the Forces in the 
Mediterranean. 


Calvi, August 12th 1794. 
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P.R.O., Adm. Med! Journal, 123/(2). 


H.M.S. THESEvs. 


When and 
a where Statement of the Case When R fe 
Gualities put on | Symptoms and Treatment while | Discharged eles 
Sick List under cure 
Admiral Nelson | 25 July | Compound fracture of the right 
[1797] arm by a musket ball passing 
Santa thro’ a little above the Elbow. 
Cruz An Artery divided the Arm was 
Teneriffe] | immediately Amputated * 
26th Rested pretty well, and quite Tea, soup, and Sago 
easy Lemonade and 
| Tamarind Drink 
27th Had a middling Night. 
No Fever 
28th Dress’d the Stump, look’d well. 
29th Pretty easy . r ° The sore reduced to 
the size of a shilling, 
Continued getting well very fast | Discharged | in perfect good 
Stump look’d well. No bad | on board | health. One of the 
Symptom whatever occurred the Sea-  Ligatures not come 
f horse, 20th | away 
Aug. 
THOMAS ESHELBY, Surgeon. 


P.R.O., ©.0., 199/12, Jan. 10, 1844. 
Lorp NELSON—BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


Unremitting exertions were made to equip the 
ships, which he had chosen, and especially the 
Victory, which was once more to bear his flag. 
Before he left London he called at his upholsterer’s, 
where the coffin (made of the mainmast of 
L’Orient, the French ship which blew up at the 
Nile) which Captain Hallowell had given him 
was deposited, and desired that its history might 
be engraven upon the lid, saying that it was 
highly probable he might want it on his return. 
He seemed, indeed, to have been impressed with 
an expectation that he should fall in the battle. 
In a letter to his brother he said he knew they 
meant to make a dead set at the Victory. 


At daybreak of the 21st the combined fleets 
were distinctly seen from the Victory. . . . 
Soon after daylight Nelson came upon deck. The 
21st October was a festival in his family, because 
on, that day his uncle, Captain | Maurice} Suckling, 
in the Dreadnought (the ship now lying off 
Greenwich), with two other line-of-battle ships, 
had beaten off a French squadron of four sail of 
the line and three frigates [in 1757 in the West 
Indies, off Cape Francois]. Nelson, with that 
sort of superstition from which few persons are 
entirely exempt, had more than once expressed 
his persuasion, that this was to be the day of his 
battle also ; and he was well pleased at seeing his 
prediction about to be verified. 


The leaden coffin in which he was brought home 
was cut in pieces, which were distributed as relics 
of Saint Nelson—so the gunner of the Victory 
called them ; and when at his interment, his flag 


was about to be lowered into the grave, the 
sailors who assisted at the ceremony with one 
accord rent it in pieces, that each might preserve 
a fragment while he lived. 


C.O. 142/5, 8 Oct. 1840. 


A precaution, taken by Nelson’s own 
orders to prevent fire, has never been reported, 
and having it from an officer upon whom, in part, 
the execution of the order devolved, we think it 
right to give it. In addition to the black painted 
hammock-cloths which covered the hammocks, 
Nelson ordered the white hammock-cloths to be 
got up from below, and spread outside, over all, 
and then to be completely drenched with water : 
thus the Victory went into Action with the 
white hammock-cloths spread. This fact is pre- 
served in [William] Huggin’s Trafalgar pictures 
{three in number, painted for William IV., two of 
which are at Hampton Court, and one in St. 
James’s Palace]. 


At llh. 40m. the never forgotten signal was 
made, and at twenty past twelve the Bucen- 
taure fired a shot at the Victory . . . @ 
great part of the loss on board the Victory was 
sustained before a shot was fired from that ship 
in return. . . . At twenty-five past one 
o’clock, Lord Nelson, being then, only a few feet 
from the quarter-deck ladder rail, the usual 
terminus of his promenade—with his face towards 
the Victory’s stern—received the fatal ball. 
. . . The wound was by a musket ball, which 
had entered the left shoulder through the fore- 


* All prescriptions given during trcatment I 
have omitted. 
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When and | 


H.M.S. SEAHORSE. 
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Mens Names, Symptoms and | When | 
Ages and the | ‘Treatment while | _ Dis- Remarks 
Qualities List | under cure | charged 
Rear Adm! Sir} [1797] I amputated the | Twiching Pains at | I was appointed 
Ho. Nelson | Augst 20th =Admiral’s right times particularly | from the Theseus 
Continued) Arm on the 25th by Night to attend the Ad- 
from the July; the sore on | miral to England : 
Theseus | the stump about | | he landed at 
Journal | the size of a | | Portsmo Ist Sepr: 
“ | shilling. One of | would not suffer 
| the Ligatures not the Ligature to be 
| come away* | Dis- touched. 
charged 
1 Sepr | 


THOMAS ESHELBY, Surgeon. 


P.R.O., Adm. Med! Journal 124/(1) 


H.M.S. VANGUARD. 


When and 


Symptoms and | 


Mens Names, Ages Statement of : When | 
where put on Treatment while | Remarks 

and Qualities Sick List the Case eke aes | discharged | 

| 
Sir Horatio Nel- [1798] Wound on the | Ist{Aug.] brought | The wound was 
son, K.B. Rear | Ist August | forehead, over | the edges of the | | perfectly healed 
Adm! of the Blue, | Off ye Nile | the right eye; | wound together | on the first Sep- 
&e. &e. &e. the Cranium | and applied strips | tember,but as the 
Age 40 bare for more | of Emp, Adhesive. integuments were 


than an inch; 
the wound three 
inches long 


4th jAug.] 
moved the | 
dressing and | 
again applied | 
sticking plaster | 
with lint . | Discharg’d 


enlarg’d, 
I applied (every 
night) a compress 
wet with a discu- 
tient embrocation 
for nearly a 
month which was 


Ist Sept of great service 


MIcHt JEFFERSON, Surgeon. 


part of the epaulette, and descending, had lodged 
in his spine. . . . At 4.30 p.m. a complete 
victory having been reported, Nelson, whose 
memory in the hearts of his countrymen will never 
die, breathed his last. rer 

[On the 23rd the Victory experienced a heavy 
gale, and the Polyphemus took her in tow on 
the 24th, but the hawser which was towing her 
broke and the ships separated.]| On the 26th 
at 4 p.m. the Neptune took her in tow, and 
at noon on the 28th the Victory rounded Cape 
Trafalgar, and at 7 p.m. anchored in Rozia Bay, 
Gibraltar. After undergoing a slight refit the 
Victory on 3rd November departed for Eng- 
land, with the body of her renowned Admiral. 


It was at one time, it is believed, intended to con- | 


fer the honour of bearing Nelson’s body to England 
upon the Euryalus frigate, but, owing to the 
expressed wish of the sailors, the design was 


* The small saw with which the amputation 
was made js preserved, along with other relics of 
Nelson, at the Royal United Service Institution. 


altered, and the defence of the destructible. part 
of the hero committed to the crew who so nobly 
fought under his flag. Accordingly the Victory 
proceeded homeward with her precious freight, 
and after encountering much bad weather and 
foul winds, reached Spithead on the 5th Dec. 
From this latter place she again sailed on 11th 
Dec. for Sheerness, where she was to deliver up 
the body of Nelson, but, strong easterly winds 
detained her a week in, Dover Roads, and it was 
not until the 22nd that she reached Sheerness. 

Here the Commissioner’s Yacht came alongside 
on Dec. 23rd and the body of Nelson was tran- 
shipped ; and at the same time, the flag of Nelson 


which had braved so many fights, and under 
| which so many and such proud victories had been 
' achieved, was hauled down for the last time. . . . 

The funeral of Lord Nelson took place at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Jan. 9, 1806. 


In The Times of Sept. 14, 1922, there was 


|a small paragraph stating that Commander 
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A. B. Mansell, R.N., presented to the Hythe 
Town Council a fragment of the Union Jack 
which was flown in the Victory at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, and was afterwards used 
to drape Lord Nelson’s coffin. 


There was no official naval. uniform prior 
to 1857,* nor were 
the three rows of white tape round the collar 
introduced till that year, and have no connection 
with Nelson’s victories. Rows of tape on the 
collar of varying breadth and number originated 
in the men’s love of ornament. The trousers, 
which towards the end of the 18th century were 
very tight at the ankle, were made looser gradually, 
but the large bell-mouthed, flowing shape did not 
appear until after 1812, and is said to have 
originated in the desire of the men to utilise the 
full breadth of the material for trousers which 
they bought as slops from the ships stores . . . 
red-and-yellow handkerchiefs or bandana ker- 
chiefs were frequent, but black predominated, 
the fable that black was introduced in memory of 
Nelson’s death being of modern origin and without 
foundation.t+ 
But for all that, this last pretty tradition 
will never die, nor could one wish it to do 
so, in spite of its inaccuracy ! 

The Victory, shortly after Nelson’s funeral, 
went to Chatham, where she was paid off on 
Jan. 16, 1806. E. H. Farrsroruer. 


MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—VIL. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 221, 242, 265, 281, 305.) 


THE individual stanzas of the script have 
not been numbered by the author, but it 
will facilitate future reference if we assign 
numerals to them now. If the reader 
refers to the collation of the book (p. 201) 
he will see that the stanza written on the 
verso of folio 20, say, describes the scene 
depicted on the recto of folio 21; it will be 
convenient to number this stanza 21, and 
so on. It will be clear, however, that there 
is no verso on which the scribe can write 
stanza 1 unless the preceding leaf of the 
text (A8) happens to be blank on the 
verso. It is not, but quite a third of it is, 
and the scribe did begin to write stanza 1 
on this blank space; the words “ A chaos 
all confu’’ can be seen there. He soon 
realized that there was not enough space, 
wrote the stanza on a separate piece of 
paper, and inserted it between A8 and Bl, 
or else inserted the leaf first and then wrote 
the stanza. The water-stain seen, more 


* Adm. Circulars, 1857. 

+ Vide chapter on Seamen’s Dress, by Capt. 
Robinson, R.N., in ‘The Royal Navy,’ by 
Norman, Wilkinson and H. L. Swinburne. 


or less, on all the other leaves of the book, 
is not seen on this leaf. We may conclude 
that the book was not new, but had already 
suffered serious contact with water when 
the scribe began to write in it. The paper 
of the inserted leaf bears no watermark 
but shows wire-lines, somewhat uneven, 
of an average distance apart of approxi- 
mately seven-eighths of an inch; the 
general character is quite consistent with 
the date assigned to the script on other 
grounds. 

Mention has already been made (p. 202) 
of the Latin headline which describes each 
engraving, and of the scribe’s rendering 
of it; this rendering will now be printed 
as a title to the stanza with which it is asso- 
ciated. We therefore reprint, in this form, 
the five stanzas already discussed, and 
shall resume our brief annotations with 
the sixth. No attempt will be made to 
exhaust the Milton references. Any reader 
with an intimate and sympathetic know- 
ledge of Milton’s text will detect additional 
ones. A reader* so equipped, on_ his 
first acquaintance with the script, pointed 
out new ones to the present writer. This 
is strong evidence of the connexion. The 
reader who has followed the orthographical 
evidence leading to the conclusion that 
this script is markedly earlier than the 1645 
text, and somewhat earlier than the T. 
script, will see that this conclusion is con- 
sistently supported by the general ortho- 
graphy of every stanza. In future, therefore, 
attention will only be drawn to_ ortho- 
graphical features of a more individual 
character. 

Letters not certainly legible, and supplied 
on conjecture, are now enclosed in brackets. 
Chaos 
1. the world created 

A chaos all confus’d on heapes doth ly, 
out of the which great Joue doth by and by, 
create the heauens sun starrs, the sea, the earth, 
fish fowle and euery beast that draweth breath, 
fire, earth, aire, water all were in disorder 
He placeth eueryone in his owne order 
The light unto the heau’ns aboue doe goe 
The grosse and moyst unto the earth below 

2. man created 
After the heauens, earth sea, created were, | 
The beastes, the fish, and also fowles i’ th’ aire 
Great Joue created man for to possesse 
what he had made ; to shew his mightynes[se] 
He made him Lord of all, indignity 
Endueing him with a more deepe capacitie. 
‘And like himselfe, did (euery wayes compleat) 
with power diuine maiestick man create 


* Mr, C. W. Brodribb. 


— 
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. The golden age 
Then sprang a prime, the first and golden age 
Free from all strife, debate, and warrs fell rage 
There was no lawes, the peopell for to skare 
Nor did they of each other liue in feare 
Ne did they dig nor plow, nor rend in twain 
Their mother earth, nor sought they gaine with 
aine 
But all in loue they liued in each land 
Eateing the frute, the earth brought to their hand 


4. The siluer age 
Joue ushers in, the second on the stage, 
succeading gold (though worse) the siluer age 
now seasons fower spring, somer, Autum, winter, 
with plowing, sowing, reapeing, toyleing enter, 
now they who liued in community 
Begin to draw to base propriety ; 
They howses frame with sticks all tyed together 
To kepe of sun cold raine and wind and weather 


5. the Brazen and Iron ages 
The brazen age succeades somewhat bent to warrs 
But last the Iron age so full of Jarrs 
Craft, treason, violence, envie lust and pride 
As nought doth reigne in all the world beside 
Truth hides her head, Justice can not be found 
And now to hell they dig and delue the ground 
To finde out gold, and Iron, they castles rear[e] 
Build ships and boates from seas to seas to steare 


6. The giants invade Heaven 
The giants mountaines reare so high that euen 
They goe about to winn the realme of heauen 
To bannish thence the gods, to take their seate 
But whilst they were about this impious feat[e] 
Joue from the heauens lets his thunder fly 
Which strikes them dead downe from their moun- 
taine high 
But from their blood such wicked impes did spring 
As still bore hatered unto heauens King 
till all thy magick structures rear'd so high. 
798.) 
2; 


That ore the Realm of impious Pharaoh -— 


That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 
Live.” 16.) 
but the word is seate in the script T. 29. 
Whiles Jove at them his thunder-bolts let flie. 
(Spenser, ‘ Ruines of Rome,’ XII. 4.) 
The context is similar too. 
1. 6,.cf. 
The Son of God up to a Mountain hiyh. 
IIL. 252.) 

l. 7, wicked is not redundant—impe means 
little more than child in Spenser and in 
Milton ; cf. “ impe of highest Jove ” (‘ F.Q.,’ 
BE, I;, L 19), and “fittest Imp of fraud ” 
P.L.,’ TX. 89). 

1. 8, see ante, p. 206. 


2.) 


7. the councell of the gods 
Joue summons all the gods to parlament 
There he declares his minde and full intent 
how that he meanes, for mans fell wickednesse 
Because he did, his lawes and bounds transgres[se] 
To open Neptunes Kingdome, and with floods 
For to distroye the earth, man, beast, and goods 
The gods assembled, all of them approue 
The wrathful sentance of revenging Joue. 
councell: the orthography of Milton in 
‘Of Prelatical Episcopacy ’ (4to, 1641). 
parlament: Milton’s own habitual spel- 
ling in T. script, 1645 Poems, and in prose 
tracts. He seems only to use the 7 in quota- 
tion, as when citing Holinshed, who did use 
parliament in 1577, but apparently changed 
to parlement in 1587. From the pagination 
reference Milton seems to have used the 
later edition, and his adherence to Holin- 
shed’s earlier form in this instance may 
have been part of his protest against the 
“Norman gibbrish” of which he com- 
plained. * 
distroye: Milton writes dispaires (T. 38, 
6 from foot) and dispising (ibid., 22). 
The absolute construction in line 7 is much 
used by Milton, 
Then all thy Saints assembl d, = shalt judge. 
(‘P.L.,’ IIL. 330.) 
But in diction and rhythm this whole stanza 
is typical ; we may compare 
And what he is ; his wisdom, eg “ 
(‘ P.R.,’ IV. 528.) 
but when his purpose is 
Among them to declare his Providence. 
(‘ P.R.,’ I. 444-5.) 
Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescrib’d 
To thy transgressions | ? (‘ P.L.,’ IV. 878-9.) 
And perfect witnesse of all- judging Jove 
(‘ Lyc.,’ 82; T. 30, 19.) 


8. Licaon turned into a woulfe 

Joue, in humaine shape becomes Licaons gues[t] 
Th’ Arcadian King, who serveth to the feas[t] 
The rosted limbes, of a poore Epyrote 
For which same porpose he had cut his throte 
Great Joue for this same fact being fill’d with Ire 
Consumes his pallace with devouring fire 
And as his manners was (whilst his pallace burn[es]) 
Into a woulfe in shape his body turnes 
The most common Milton features in 
this stanza are the use of shape for form, 
ire for anger, fact for deed (factwm), and 
the phrase ‘‘as his manners was,” where 
manners appears to be a collective noun 
equivalent to behaviour; we may com- 
pare “‘as his manner is” (‘ Eixovoxdaorns,’ 
1649, p. 41, and ‘D. and D. of Divorce,’ 
1645, p. 14), also “‘as his manner was ”’ 


* Commonplace Book, 179. 
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(‘ Hist. of England,’ 1670, p. 212). ‘Ot 
humaine mould” (T. 2, 28; * Arcades,’ 73) 
became “ of human mould” in 1645. 
9. the delludge 
the world drowned 
Joue from the heavens poureth downe amain[e] 
Incessantly all drowning showers of raine 
And Neptune opening of his watry neast 
Oreflowes the earth, and drownes both man and 
beast 
Some climbe up trees, and some on mountains g[et'] 
Vntill the deluge drowne them as they set 
All men, all beastes, all fowle, all drouned ar[e] 
Except Ducalion and his loueing phere 

downe amaine: ‘ P.L.,’ X. 675, ends with 
these words. 

Incessantly: occurs once in Milton’s 
published poems and then begins the line 
*P.RB.,’ IV. 323. 

neast: Spenser has ‘the neast of loue”’ 
(‘ Amoretti,’ 76—1595) but the word became 
nest in the folio (1612). 

Oreflowes: Milton seems always to write 
ore for o’er. 

phere, or fere: an old English word, 
used apparently for husband or wife or 
even companion like spouse, mate, yoke- 
fellow (conjux); so Cressid says :— 

Yet in the folde of pytie out of payne 
That hight Elyzos shall we ben in fere 
As Orpheus is with Erudyce his fere. 
(Chaucer, ‘ Tr. and Cr.,’ 1526, IV. 789-91.) 
Here in fere must mean together and fere, 
wife, while Spenser uses it for husband in 
But faire Charissa to a louely fere 
Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 
(‘ F.Q.,’ 1590, Bk. I., canto x., 35-6.) 
neast and phere are among the more palp- 
able marks mentioned before (p. 268). 
10. the deluge seaceth 
Joue seeing all the world was hid in water 
And all things dead and drowned with its 
slaug[hter] | 
He chargeth Boreas for to blow amaine | 
For to unhide the drowned world again[e] 
And Tryton blowing with a furious blast 
Makes all the seas for to returne in hast 
The mountains, trees, and hills, appeare in sight 
Ducalions barque rests on Parnassus hight 
unhide: a link with Chaucer, 
Till I this Romance maie unhide. 
(‘ Rom. of the Rose,’ 1. 2168.) 
Milton’s text is unusually rich in these 
un-words, cf. | 
unhoused thy virgin soul. (‘ D.F.I.,’ 21.) | 
and | 
to unhoord the cash. (‘ P.L.,’ IV. 188.) 

barque: cf. ‘Lye.,’ 100. barke (T. 30, 

37) but Bark (1645). 


| 


C. H. Canny. 
(To be continued.) | 


| Hamilton, 


haute convenance toward | them. 
1853. 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT BOULOGNE. 
SUR-MER. 


(See 12S. v. 288; ix. 428; xi. 184, 227.) 


III. MoNuMENTS IN THE EASTERN 


CEMETERY. 


Tur Eastern Cemetery — Cimetiére de l'Est 
— dates only from 1806, but in it were 
concentrated the ancient cemeteries of 
the Place Dalton and the Place Navarin., 
It is often spoken of as the Pére Lachaise 
of Boulogne, owing to the great number of 
notable Boulogne citizens who are buried 
there and are commemorated by monu- 
ments, in many cases erected at public 
expense. 


is Monument to J. F. Henry, author of 
‘Essai historique sur Varrondissement de 
Boulogne,’ an early local historian :— 


Ici repose 
J. F. HENRY 
adjutant du Génie, 
Secrétaire de la Société d’Agriculture 
de Commerce et des Arts 
de Boulogne 
né le 21 mai 1755 
mort le 24 aofit 
1819 


La science le regrette, l’amitié le pleure 
et sa famille ne veut pas étre consolée. 


On right :— 


L’honneur et la prosperité de son pays | 
ont été le constant objet | de ses travaux. 


On left :— 


Il ne connait de passions | que celles du 
bien | et de l'étude. 


2. Square stone pillar surmounted by 
urn in memory of the victims of the Amphi- 
trite, wrecked off Boulogne in 1833.  In- 
scriptions cut in the stone :— 


Ici reposent les corps 
de 82 des malheureux naufragés 
du navire anglais l’ Amphitrite 
echoué sur le céte de Boulogne 
le 31 1833 


On the other side in English :— 


Here lie the bodies 
of 82 of the unfortunate persons 
wrecked on the coast at Boulogne 
in the English convict ship Amphitrite 
the 3lst August 1833 


On the back is recorded :— 


The concession of this Tomb | was presented 
to the British residents | of Boulogne | by 
the Municipal Administration | through Wm. 
H.B.M. Consul | as a mark of 
28th April 


| 


du 


by 
hi- 
[n- 
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3. Circular stone column surmounted by 
urn :— | 
| 

| 

| 


Au Brave Capitaine 
Jacques Oudart 
FOURMENTIN 
surnommé BUCAILLE 
mort le 10 janvier 1848 
agé de 83 ans et 10 mois. 


4. Monument with bronze bust and in- 


scription on bronze tablet :— 


Les habitants de Boulogne 
au brave Colonel DUPUIS 
commandeur de la Légion d’Honneur 
né & Boulogne le 25 juillet 1796 
enrolé volontaire en 1812 
mort glorieusement & la téte 
du 57e de Ligne le 8 Septbre 1855 
& la prise de Sébastopol. 


5. Monument with bronze bust to J. G. 
Béguin, engineer (town and harbour im- 
provements) :— 

Les habitants °4 Boulogne s/M. 


JULES GASPARD BEGUIN 
Ingénieur en chef 
des ponts et chaussées, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’ Honneur 
né & Nevers 1808 
mort & Boulogne 1858. 


6. Monument with bronze bust and 
inscription on bronze tablet :— 
La ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer 


Antoine-Jacques-Joseph 
DEMARLE 
Chevalier de la Légion d’ Honneur 
Membre du Conseil Municipal 
et de la Chambre de Commerce, 
l'un des fondateurs du Muséum, ete., 
né & Boulogne-sur-Mer le 11 avril 1786 
décedé le 2 aoait 1864. 


Ce monument a été élevé 
comme hommage public & la mémoire de 
M. DEMARLE 
dont la vie entiére a été consacrée 
au service désintéressé et dévoué 
de sa ville natale. 


7. Monument with bronze bust by Théo- 
dore Blard to Dr. Cazin, “ auteur d’ouvrages 
précieux :— 

F. J. CAZIN 
docteur 
en médecine 
Chevalier 
de la 
Légion d’Honneur 
1788-1864, 


8. Monument (with bronze bust by J. 
Hopkins) to Frédéric Sauvage. On the 


front is the name only, together with a 
bronze panel representing a screw propeller. 


Igi reposent 
les restes mortels, de 
FREDERIC SAUVAGE 
inventeur de l’application de 
Vhélice pleine a la navigation, 
du physionotype, ete. etc. 
Né & Boulogne-sur-Mer le 
20 septembre 1786 
mort & Paris le 18 juillet 1857. 
Qu’il repose en paix. 

It will be noticed that the date of death 
is here given as July 18, whereas on the 
‘monument in the town it is July 17. An 
|inseription on the other side of the monu- 
‘ment records the circumstances of the 
second funeral’ at Boulogne :— 

La ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer 
a voulu consacrer et honorer 
par ce monument 
la mémoire de 
| FREDERIC SAUVAGE 
| _par les soins de l’administration municipale, 
| M. Auguste Huguet étant maire de Boulogne. 
| Les restes mortels de 
Villustre inventeur boulonnais 
dont le nom est doublement célébre 
par le génie et le malheur 
ont été ramenés de Paris 
et inhumés dans ce cimetiére 
au milieu de ses concitoyens 
le 20 septembre 1872. 

9. Monument to Adolphe Gérard, who, 
in addition to being secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, was ‘“‘ un demi-siécle durant 
lame de notre Bibliothéque.’ The in- 
scription is on a bronze tablet :—- 

Ce monument a été élevé 
par la Chambre de Commerce de Boulogne-sur-Mer 
la mémoire de 
H. ADOLPHE GERARD, Avocat, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, 
son secrétaire rédacteur pendant plus de 40 ans 
en reconnaissance des services signales qu’il lui a 
| rendus. 
| Délibération du 18 octobre 1878. 
Cut in the stone on the side are the 
| words :— 

Adolphe Gérard | décédé le 6 octobre 1878 | 
& Page de 74 ans. 

10. Monument with bronze portrait me- 
dallion, by Albert Declereq :— 


A 
Henry Melville 
MERRIDEW 


les 
habitants de la ville de 
Boulogne-sur-Mer 
reconnaissants 
1879. 
Below are the dates of birth and death 
in English :— 
Born at Coventry | August 25 | 1836| Died 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer | April 16 | 1879. | The 


On the left side is this inscription :— 


memory of the just is blessed. 
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On the back is recorded :— 


Ce| monument |a été élevé sur un terrain | 
concédé par la ville de | Boulogne-sur-Mer | 
(délibération du conseil municp! | du 18 avril 
1879) | a titre d’hommage public | 4 la mémoire 
de | Mr. Merridew. 

11. Memorial cross (private) to A. F. L. 
Morand, ‘‘lérudit dont Paris et Londres 
ont consacré la _ science historique et 
critique 

A la mémoire de 
Amé Francois Louis 
MORAND 
Juge honoraire au tribunal civil, 
ancien Président du Conseil d’ Arrondisst 
Membre du Comité des Travaux historiques 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur 
Officier de Instruction publique 
décédé le 22 janvier 1884 
& Page de 75 ans. 


12. Monument with bronze portrait me- 
dallion by A. Thomas :— 


A la mémoire 


e 
Ernest-Philibert-Louis DESEILLE 
archiviste de la ville de Boulogne s/M 
officier d’ Académie, 
secrétaire annuel de la société académique 
de 1866 a 1889 
né & Boulogne-sur-Mer le 14 mai 1835, 
décédé & Pont-de-Briques le 21 aofit 1889. 

Ce monument 
a été élevé par la 
Societé Académique de Boulogne-sur-Mer 
en l’honneur de son dévoué et regretté secrétaire 
sur le terrain consacré 4 perpetuité 4 sa sepulture 
par la ville de Boulogne suivant délibération du 

Conseil Municipal en date du 20 novembre 1889. 


13. Monument with bronze bust by 
Fagel. The inscription is cut in the 
stone :— 


Dr. Ernest Théodore 
HAMY 
Membre de l'Institut 
et de l Académie de Médecine, 

Officier de la Légion d’Honneur, 
Professeur au Muséum national 
Whistoire naturelle, 

Directeur honoraire du musée 
d’ethnographie du Trocadero. 

Né a Boulogne s/Mer 
le 22 juin 1842, 
décédé & Paris 
le 18 novembre 1908. 

See also under ‘ Commemorative Tablets ’ 
(No. 13), and ‘Statues and Public Monu- 
ments’ (No. 6). 

14. Monument with carved portrait (pro- 
file) medallion :— 

COQUELIN CADET 
de la Comédie Francaise, 
médaille militaire, 
officier de la Légion d’Honneur 
1848-1909. 


dallion, and below with large figure ris 
weeping muse with lyre, by Marquestre, 
1913 :— 
Auguste ANGELLIER 
1848-1911. 


There is no other inscription. See under 
‘Statues and Public Monuments ’ (No. 11). 


16. Circular stone column, surmounted 
by urn. The inscription is on the face of 
the column :— 

Icgi reposent 
dans l’attente de la résurrection 
JEAN-FOIS COMTE O’MAHONY 
Maréchal des Camps et Armées du Roi 
Commandeur de la Lon d’Hon., Chr de St 
Louis, ete. 
décédé & Boulogne 
dans sa 70e année 
le 8 juin 1842. 


Sa veuve 
ANNE CLEMTINE EUGENIE DE POWER 
Comtesse O’ Mahony 
décédée & Boulogne 
dans sa 77¢ année 
le 20 mars 1867, 
Priez pour eux. 
Visi sunt oculis insipientium mori, 
illi autem sunt in pace. 
Sap. cap. iii., v. 2-3. 

On the pedestal is inscribed :-— 

Leur fils | Charles Louis Ernest, Comte O’Ma- 
hony | décédé 4A Boulogne dans sa 42e année | 
le 2 janvier 1868. 

F. H. CHrernam. 


HaRLEQuIN : ITs PRONUNCIATION. — 
When I was a young journalist at Plymouth 
in the winter of 1874, during what I believe 
to have been the next-to-the-last “stock 
season’ at the old Theatre Royal, I was 
particularly struck by the actors’ pro- 
nunciation in conversation of harlequin as 
“harlakin.” I wondered at the time 
whether this was a special theatrical usage ; 
and it is interesting now to note that in Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll’s third. contribution to 
The Times Literary Supplement for Oct. 5, on 
‘Charles II. at the Theatre,’ there is given 
‘Scaramucha and Harlakyn,’ as played at 
Court on May 5, 1677. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


JOKE WITH DIFFICULTY.” -—Heary Grey 
Graham (bp. Oct. 3, 1842 ; d. May 6, 1966), in 
his account of Alexander Russel (1814-1876) 
in ‘Literary and Historical Essays’ (Lon- 
don, 1908), at pp. 229-31 gives a descrip- 
tion of Charles Maclaren (1782-1866), and, 
speaking of the time about the years 1845-8 
when Maclaren was editor and Russel sub- 


15. Monument with carved portrait me-| editor of The Scotsman, attributes to the 


a- 
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former the remark, “‘ Now for my pairt I can 
joxe, but then I joke with deeficulty.” 
There are accounts of Maclaren and Russel 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ If the origin of the phrase 
has not been already recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
perhaps it may be worth while to do so now. 
Russel was Graham’s parishioner at Nen- 
thorn, Berwickshire, from 1873 to his death. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PRIVATE THEATRES IN ENGLAND.—1. The 
Earl of Barrymore’s Theatres. The Earl 
owned one in Savile Row. Haydn speaks 
of it in his Diary ’in November, 1791. The 
theatre was called ‘‘ Variétés Amusantes.”’ 
What was the number of the house in 
Savile Row? Do plans exist showing the 
theatre, and, it so, where are these plans ? 
The Earl built himself another theatre at 
his seat at Wargrave, Berkshire. Can any 
information of this theatre be given? Do 
plans of the house showing the theatre exist, 
and, if so, where may they be seen? Is it 
still existing ? Who was the architect ? 

2. The Margravine of Anspach had a 
private theatre at Brandenburgh House, 
Hammersmith, about 1792. Do plans exist 
of the house and theatre, and where are they ? 
What information is to be obtained as to the 
architect, performances, fate of the build- 
ing ? 

3. Sir W. W. Wynn had a theatre at his 
seat at Wynnstay. Between 1770 and 
1808 he gave performances there, “on a 
scale of great completeness.” Can any in- 
formation be given as to the plans of the 
house and theatre, architect, performances, 
fate of building ? 

4. Doran, in 1864, wrote of a certain 
“once famous Private Theatre in Downing 
Street,” where the Duke of York and Lady 
Stanhope acted ‘Lothario and Calista.’ 
Can anyone say at which number of Down- 
ing Street this was, what evidence exists 
as to shape and size of the theatre, whether 
It was often acted in, and who the architect 
was ? 

5. Some time about 1760 Benjamin 
Wilson “ gained the patronage of the Duke 
of York and became manager of his private 


theatre in James Street, Westminster, 


says the ‘Concise Dictionary of National 
Biography’ (Oxford). Are any traces of 
this theatre existing, or any plans or draw- 
ings or any information as to what Wilson 
did with the theatre for the Duke of York ? 
Who was the architect ? G. C. 


“ C.E.”—An advertisement of the Oxford 
{niversity Press on the cover of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for Oct. 7 speaks of ‘‘ an outiine of Jewish 
history from 969 C.E. to 1204 C.E.” This 
abbreviation is not explained in last year’s 
issue of F. H. Collins’s ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary,’ issued from the same _ press. 
Can any of your correspondents say what 
the letters meen in this connexion, and 
the name of the originator of the “‘ 1eckon- 
ing,” with title and date of the work in which 
he effectively proposed it to the world of 
learning. Q. V. 


SacRED DaNcES.—Can anyone supply 
any information about sacred dances such 
as were danced before the Ark, or dances 
expressing a particular emotion, whether in 
Pagan or Christian worship? I should 
also be glad of any notes of dances in which 
the movements of animals or birds were 
imitated. Am I right in thinking that 
dances were performed in the rites con- 
nected with “sun worship ” ? 

F. E. NOAKEs. 


“Tom TxHumsB.’—In a letter of 1683 
amongst our family archives, mention is 
made of ‘Tom Thumm ”’; as an illustration : 
“, . . knows as much of that: business as 
Tom Thumm.” 

The celebrated American dwart, Charles 
Sherwood Stratton, known as General Tom 
Thumb (1838-1883), was, I believe, first ex- 
hibited in England by Barnum in 1844. It 
would be interesting to know if such a 
personage existed in Charles II.’s_ time. 
Pepys makes no mention of him, nor does 
Evelyn. Evretyn NEWTON. 


Sir GEORGE TUTHILL AND St. LUKE’sS 
Hospirat.—Mr. Lueas, in his Life of 
Charles Lamb, gives an extract from Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary, dated March 16, 1811 :— 

C. Lamb stepped in to announce Dr. Tuthill’s 
defeat as candidate for the post of physician to 
St. Luke’s Hospital. 

He adds :— 

Tuthill . . . on a later occasion was 
elected to St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Can anyone give me the date of his 
election ? (Mrs.) G. A. ANDERSON. 
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WINDOW FROM BEXHILL CHURCH.—In 
Louis Jennings’s ‘ Field Paths and Green 
Lanes’ (1878), it is stated that the stained- 
glass window of the church at Bexhill, 
Sussex—figured in Horace Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting’ and given to Walpole 
by Lord Ashburnham—was sold at the 
Strawberry Hill sale (in 1842) to a Mrs. 
Whitaker for £30 9s. 6d., ‘‘ and what was its 
fate afterwards no one has ever been able 
to'find out.’ Can its present whereabouts 
be located ? I have an impression that I 
have somewhere read of it as in an eastern 
counties mansion. W. B. H. 


PLACE-NAMES AND Roman Roaps.—Is 
there any connexion to be traced between 
the incidence of certain place-names and the 
route followed by Roman roads? I should 
be glad to hear if others interested in the 
tracking out of Roman roads in England 
have noticed the frequency with which 
place-names having the prefixes Red, Rea, 
Re, Ree, Rie, Ru, Rew, Ro, and Ra occur 
in the neighbourhood or on the line of 
route taken by these highways, for example, 


** Rochester,” Reagill,’ Redlands,” 
Riechester,”’ ‘‘ Ruchester,’’ Restan,”’ 
Street,” Raismore,” ‘‘ Red Hill,” 


“Redding Street,” ‘Red Dial,” &c. 
“Rather Heath” is on the route (in West- 
morland) of what is now held to be Iter X. 
I should be most grateful for any light upon 
or information concerning the subject. 
Mary C. Farr. 
The Ferns, Eskdale, Cumberland. 


Rospert HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD.— 
Robert Harley, Lord High Treasurer and 
K.G., was created Baron Harley of Wigmore, 
Co. Hereford, Earl of Oxford and Earl Mor- 
timer, on May 24, 1711, with remainder, 
failing his issue male, to the issue male of 
Sir Robert Harley, K.B., his grandfather. 
The last Earl of Oxford of the Harley 
family died in 1853, and the title is believed 
to have become extinct; but can it be 
regarded as absolutely certain that no 
descendants in the male line of Sir Robert 
Harley, K.G., the grandfather of the first 
Earl of this house, are extant ? 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


GIBBET AT TEMPLE NEWSAM.—Can any 
reader inform me when the gibbet at Temple 
Newsam, near Leeds, was last used, with 
any particulars? It was formerly the 


property of the Knights Templars. 
A. W. 


Biounts Court, OXFORDSHIRE.—I should 
be glad to know who built Blounts Court, 
Rotherfield Peppard, Oxfordshire, and the 
date of its erection, with the names and 
dates of the owners. It was held in 1697 
by Henry Stonor of Watlington, and in 
1722 was purchased by Charles Price, and 
remained in his family for three generations 
till the death of his grandson, Sir Charles 
Price, Knight (High Sheriff of the county 
in 1761), who died in 1803. I believe it 
was then devised to the Ovey family of 
Henley-on-Thames. It appears since to 
have been occupied by the following 
families: Charles, Viscount Dungarvan in 
1834 ; Sir Wiliam Thomas Knollys in 1877; 
Frederick Garland Mylrea in 1890; and 
James Craig, M.P. for Neweastle, in 1902. 
Did any of the last four named families 
purchase it, and were there any intermediate 
families either living in it or owning it ? 
Who is the present owner ? Any informa- 
tion would be gratefully received. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. LEONARD C. PRICE. 


CHEESE CEMENT.—In Bullein, fol. Ixxxy. 
{about 1562 or 1564), is recorded :— 

When stone pottes be broken what is better to 
glew them againe or make them fast ; nothing 
like the symunt made of cheese. 

Are there any earlier references to cement 
made with cheese? What variety of 
cheese was used? In the folio above- 
mentioned we find it also noted that 

here in Englande be diuers kindes of Cheeses, as 
Suffolk, Essex, Banburie, etc., according to their 
places and feeding of their Cattel, time of ye yere, 
layre of their Kine, clenlinesse of their Dayres, 
quantitie of their Butter ; for the more Butter, the 
worse Cheese. 

R. HeDGER WALLACE. 


MEDAL-AND-cuP Mrn.—In a review of 
‘British Georgics,’ by James Grahame, 
a reviewer in The Quarterly Review for 
1810 writes :— 

Those medal-and-cup men who pride themselves 
upon growing tallow instead of meat, and spoiling 
the mutton for the sake of the fleece. 

Had the phrase ‘* medal-and-cup men” any 
especial application—and was it generally 
used at this period ? 

R. HepGER WALLACE. 


BovucHIER AND THE Earts or 
should be grateful for particulars of the 
Bouchier (Bourchier) family, and also of 
their ancestors, the “Earls of Eux of Nor- 
mandy. 

RonaLtp D. 

Newchurch, Culcheth, near Warrington. 
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‘THE EccLesioLocist.’ — Can anyone 
give me information as to why and when 
this publication of the Cambridge Camden 
Society ceased to be published ? I possess 
the first three volumes, the first of which 
bears the date 1842. R. D. W.-K. 


CHRISTOPHER SMITH.—This individual was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1818. When did 
he die ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


ALLEY, BarRisTeER.—What was the 
Christian name of this famous barrister, 


who died on July 22 or 23, 1834, in Regent’s 
Park ? HorAcE BLEACKLEY. 


“ HORNGARTH.”’—What is the origin and 
form of the custom known as horngarth,”’ 
still observed, I believe, at Whitby, Yorks ? 

R. M. 


HERALDIC: FOREIGN STATES AND DUKE- 
poms.—Where can I get the armorial 
bearings of -these ? Is there any book on 
the subject ? E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


ANTHOINE VAN Rea, “born in Rea in 
Liffand,” was resident in Duke’s Place, 
London, in 1618. I should be glad of any 
information about him. Can Rea be iden- 
tified with certainty ? 

LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


Epwarp Harron HULL GRUNE was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School on Jan. 19, 
1820. I should be glad to obtain any 
information about his parentage and career. 

G: BR. 


PHILIP GUIBERT was admitted to West- 
minster School in October, 1719, aged 14. 
Any particulars concerning him would be 
useful. 


SCAWEN OF MOLLENICH, CORNWALL (see 
28. xi. 477).—Mr. Gordon Gyll, then of 7, 
Lower Seymour Street, and Portman Square, 
had a pedigree of the Scawen-family. Does 
any reader know of the present whereabouts 
of such a pedigree ? H. W. Furey. 

Arosa, Switzerland. 


Dates or Birth AND DEATH WANTED.—I 
should be greatly obliged if any reader could give 
me the missing dates of births or deaths in the 
following list :— 

1. Sir Robert Hawthorn Collins, K.C.B.. b. 
i841 [d. 1908}. 

2. Admiral S. C. Dan 

3. G. R. Gleig [b. 1796; d. 1888}. 


4, George D.C.L., 

5. Mary E. Hawker, authoress 008}, 

6. Edith M. Hutchinson, singer. 

Pigou, Dean of Bristol [b. 1916]. 

8. John O’Connor Power, M.P., b. 

9. William M. Rossetti, minor ser tb. 1829 ; 
d. 1919). 

10. Robert Stephenson, bridge builder [b. 
1803 ; d. 1859]. 

11. A. B. Turner, Bishop in Korea [b. 1862; 
d. 1910]. 

12, Robert White, archzologist. 

FRANK D. JACKSON. 


[We have inserted a few dates in square 
brackets. | 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. In The Quarterly Review 
for May, 1810, there is reviewed favourably a work 
entitled ‘ Pursuits of Agriculture ; a Satirical Poem, 
in three Cantos with Notes.’ It dealt apparently 
with the Norfolk Agricultural Society, and was 
anonymous. Is its authorship known ? 

R. HEDGER WALLACE. 

2. Who wrote the following :— 

‘Success is like strong wine, which causes some 
men to stumble whilst others are spurred on by 
it to greater endeavours and loftier heights. 
Every man has a right to be conceited till he is 
successful.” 

3. Is there any known author of ‘ Pig? Bonny 
Earl of Moray.’ . W. 


Replies. 
STIRRUP: STAPES. 
(12 S. xi. 131, 198, 256, 275.) 


THE inscription quoted in his interesting 
reply by Mr. Prerpornt has enjoyed a 
remarkable history. Its first appearance 
was in that curious book, so dear to amateurs 
of bibliographical gossip, the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili,) which was printed at 
Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1499. Oc- 
curring at signature qviii. verso, it was 
presumably concocted, with other insecrip- 
tions, by the author of the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia,’ Brother Francesco Colonna. As 
Mr. PIERPOINT says, it was included in the 
collection of Apianus and Amantius in 1534, 
and it now started on a long career ot de- 
ception. Hieronymus Magius (Girolamo 
Maggi), who devoted chapter xiv. in Book II. 
of his ‘ Miscellanea, seu Variae Lectiones ’ 
to discussing whether the ancients used 
stirrups, adduces this inscription as a proot 
of their comparative antiquity. He pre- 
faces it with ‘“‘Romae quoque in vetusto 
lapide, stapiae haud dubie mentio fit,” and 
conjectiwes its date to be a little earlier 
than the age of St. Jerome. Though 
Gruter’s ‘Corpus’ assigned our inscription 
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its proper place among ‘ Spuria ac Sup- 
posititia,’ its highly suspicious provenance 
appears to have been forgotten. A long 
list could be given of its successful acts of 
imposition. It is startling to find, in 1880, 
the seventh edition of K. E. Georges’s 
‘ Ausfiihrliches Lateinisch-Deutsches Hand- 
worterbuch’ presenting its readers with 
the word stapia, followed by the reference 
“‘Tnser. ap. Hier. Mag. miscell. 2, 14.” 
In the eighth edition, revised and en- 
larged by H. Georges after his father’s 
death (fourth half-volume, 1919), a reference 


to the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has been | unguardedly brought ruin on myself, and love was . 


substituted for the mention of Magius;_ 


but the word stapia has, of course, no busi- 
ness in the dictionary at all. 

But this is not the only error which Maggi 
helped on its way. He professed in the 
same chapter to recollect the occurrence in 
St. Jerome of the word bistapia :— 

Memini enim, me in Diui Hieronymi epistolis 
non stapiae, sed bistapiae inuenire mentionem. 
Inquit enim, “si memoria non labat, se cum 
quasdam accepit literas iumentum conscensurum, 
iam pedem habuisse in bistapia.”’ 

See vol. ii. (1604), p. 1341 of Gruter's 
‘Thesaurus Criticus, in which Maggi’s 
work is reprinted. Though the alleged 
passage of St. Jerome is given from recollec- 
tion in “reported speech”? and does not 


66 


si memoria non labat’ (which ought 
bistapia ” as a quotation from Jerome.* 

To return to the inscription, its correct 
form, if the term is permissible, is given in 
the sixth volume, Part V. (1885), of the 
‘Corpus Insecriptionum Latinarum,’ No. 
5*s on p. 8*, among the ‘ Inscriptiones falsae 
urbi Romae attributae,’ with a reference to 
* Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ and the ‘** haud 
paucae inscriptiones ab auctore excogitatae.” 

The words here differ in some respects 
from those given at the last reference in 
& Q.’ 

The girl’s name is not Durmionia, but 
Dyrvionia, and the puzzling word polvoria 
should be polyoria, and hesit, haesit. The 
writer in his curious jargon has adopted 
the Greek word vodvepia. 

Colonna’s handling, or mishandling, of 
language is so strange that it is not always 
easy to see how he intended his words to 
be taken. For instance, did he mean 

* In the original edition (1564) of Maggi’s ‘ Mis- 
cellanea’ there are no marks of quotation here. 


profess to be quoted verbatim, yet Pitiscus, | Stirops, 

as is to be seen from Mr. PieRPornt’s 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s reprint), ‘‘ A stirrop, 
excerpt, actually gives the words from _strapes, édis, hic,’ corrected by the editor 


| * 
surely to be Maggi’s own remark) to “in 0°" P- 238 to stapes. 


| ““miser’ to qualify ‘the subject of | the 
imperative ‘ pensicula ” or to agree with the 
following “qui”? Again, is “equo” to 
| be constructed with the distant, “‘ desiliens,” 
‘or is it an ablative of means ? The general 
‘sense of the composition seems, however, 


to be clear. With some hesitation as to 
details, I would submit the following 
version :— 

Whoe’er thou art that drawest near to read 
this, be on thy guard if thou lovest, but if thou 
lovest not, consider well, poor wretch; he who 
lives without love, for him there is nothing sweet 
in life. But I inspired with so sweet a passion 


the cause. It chanced that on leaping down from 
my horse, while most zealously desiring to find 
favour in, the eyes of Dyrvionia, fairest of virgins, 
my foot caught in the stirrup, I was dragged and 
perished. 

The history of the introduction into 
modern Latin of stapes, stapeda and kin- 
dred words is not quite clear. It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that they were in- 
fluenced by the Italian staffa. 


The word stapes found its way in the 
sixteenth century into dictionaries pub- 
lished in England. The 1573 edition of 
Bishop Cooper’s ‘Thesaurus  Linguae 
Romanae & Britannicae’ (1 have no 
earlier edition of Eliot’s book) has ‘* Stapedes, 
and in Peter Levins’s ‘ Manipu- 
lus Vocabulorum’ (1570), we find (col. 169 


EDWARD BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


ABORIGINE”’ (12 S. xi. 269).—The 
‘N.E.D. is justified in maintaining that this 
word is ‘‘ etymologically as indefensible as 
serié or indice as a singular of series, indices,” 
because it is an English back-formation 
from the Latin plural aborigines. Our 
language did not adopt the Latin phrase 
ab origine and then proceed to form a 
plural. It borrowed the Latin aborigines. 
Later on this was apparently treated as an 
English word and “ aborigine’’ introduced 
as its singular. A Latin singular has been 
found, though only in a gloss, * Aborigo: 
airoxdov.  Aborigmes: airdxfoves.” See 
the ‘Thesaurus Linguae Latinae,’ vol. i., 
col. 125, line 18. There is no convenient 
English word to match Mommsen’s ** Vonan- 
fanganer.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


* T have since found in the earliest edition of 
‘The Dictionary of syr Thomas Eliot knyght 


| (1538), Stapedes, styroppes.” 
( 
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Suckiine (12 8. xi. 231, 297).— 
Tenclose a list of the services of four officers 
of this name that may be of some use. On 
referring to the pedigree of the Suckling 
family in ‘ Nelson Genealogy,’ by Thomas 
Nelson, I found no trace ot Horatio John 


July 27, married Mary, daughter of Horatio, 
first Baron Walpole ; no issue is given of this 
marriage. Maurice William Suckling, R.N., 
died 1820; no mention is made of his 
having married. Your correspondent might 
try the Public Record Office; it is quite 
probable that some useful information may 
be obtained from the officers’ memo. 


papers. 


Rank 


Regiment 


1. HorRACE S. SUCKLING 


2 Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Captn. 


Brev.-Majr. 


Ist Royal Regt. of Foot 
Do. 


Do. 
90th Regt. of Foot (Perthshire Vol.) 


Army 
Died 21.8.41 at Ceylon 
Served in the Peninsular War, and wounded at 
St. Sebastian, 1813 


2. NELSON FLEMING SUCKLING 
32nd Regt. of Foot (Cornwall) 
D 


0. 
H.P. Unattached 
Army 


Do. 
67th Regt. of Foot (South Hampshire) 
Retired 30.11.55 | 
NorE.— The Brevet promotions of the above officer were n. 
until November, 1855 | 
| 


Ensign 

Lieut. 

Captn. 
Brev.-Majr. 
Brey.-Lieut.-Col. 
Captn. 


ot gazetted 


3. HoRATIO JOHN SUCKLING 


90th Regt. of Foot (Perthshire Vol.) 
Ist West India 
Ceylon Rifles 
Retired 6.12.44 


4, FREDERICK HERBERT SUCKLING 


45th Regt. of Foot (Nottinghamshire) 
18th ,, s» Royal Irish 


Ensign 


Lieut. 


Ensign 

Lieut. 

52nd 
Royal 


Do. 
Retired 10.12.52 


95th Regt. of Foot 
3lst Regt. of Foot (Huntingdon) 
65: (2 Yorkshire N. Riding) 
(Oxford 
Canadian 
Retired by sale 21.9.60 


4, 
ifle Regt. ll. 


Lieut. F. H. Suckling served with the 45th Regt. during the Kaffir War of 1846-47 (Medal), and 
with the 18th Royal Irish during the Burmese War of 1852-53 (Medal), including the Martaban, 
the White House Stockade, and the storming of the Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. 


War Office, Whitehall, S.W. 


W. E. Govier, 
Senior Library Attendant. 


Suckling. 
Captain Maurice Suckling, R.N., hers 
died July 17, 1778, buried at Barsham,! qa 
| | Date 
| 
| 28, 2. 12 
BI 
| | 22, 2 23 
os. 6. 25 
| ix & 27 
23. 41 
FR: 51 
11. 55 
Ensign 24. 9% 4:1 
Lieut. 29. 3. 44 
” 30. 3. 44 
| 
| | 
| | 
22. 6. 47 
29. 3. 55 
| 29. 6. 55 
56 
58 
| 59 
| 
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The following is the inscription on the 
tombstone in Mortlake cemetery :— 

In loving memory of Mary Laura, widow of 
Major Horace Suckling, late of the Ist Royals 
and 90th Regiment, who died January 9th, 
1891, in her 89th year; also of Horatio John 
Suckling, son of the above, late Captain, 90th 
Foot, died Sept. 4th, 1905, aged 80 years. 


The following extract from ‘ Mortlake 
Memories,’ by the late John Eustace 
Anderson, published in the local newspaper, 
may also be of interest to Mr. PENRY 
Lewis and other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

Among the peculiar men I have become 
acquainted with in this parish was a Mr. Horace 
[sic] Suckling, connected distantly with the 
ancestors of Earl Nelson. He was an exceedingly 
small-framed man. He lived for many years in 
this parish with his mother, whom he buried in 
our cemetery. After his mother died he married 
a Miss Shearman, and died in Fitzgerald Road. 
He did nothing except amuse himself by sketching 
and painting. I always liked having a chat with | 
him and he presented me with a small book | 
entitled ‘ Anti-Darwin,’ written by himself. | 
He told me his father was a Captain Suckling, | 
and was in the Army in the Peninsular War, and | 
was badly wounded at the storming of St.) 
Sebastian. At one time he was Barrack Master | 
at Windsor, and died at Ceylon whilst with his | 


regiment. 
Barnes, S.W.13. As 
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Certain it is that Alderman Smith procured 
Lady Emma Hamilton’s release from the 
King’s Bench Prison and got her away to 
Calais before fresh detainers could be issued 
against the lady who gave us the Battle 
of the Nile, and thus broke the power of 
France in Egypt. 

Maybe Alderman Smith was connected 
with Lloyd’s, or administered the Patriotic 
Fund of those days, both of which had 
done what the nation failed to do—they 
had made her grants, which were unavailing 
in her struggle. JoHN A. RUPERT-JONES, 


Toast AND WATER (12 8. x. 230, 292).— 
I have certainly been offered toast and 
water at * high tables” in Oxtord since the 
dates suggested by your correspondents. 
I remember it at St. John’s in 1886 and 
at Merton about 1910. Q. V. 


My recollection of the nature and use of 
this beverage is in accordance with that of 
other correspondents, but I should like to 
add that years and years ago a certain 
mayor, desiring to pass soberly through a 
public banquet at which he was chairman, 


' took care to have his own glass frequently 
replenished with toast and water, which was 


/a safe substitute for sherry. 


THE Ficutrnc Sworp or Lorp NELSON : 
ALDERMAN SMITH (12 8. xi. 241, 313; see 
also ante, p. 183).—Exhibit 96 of the Royal 
United Service Museum mentions that 
“Two of the swords from his [Lord Nelson’s]} 
cabin were disposed otf in 1830 by Alderman | 
Smith.” 

A copy of a receipt before me reads :— 

Funeral expenses of the late Lady Emma 
Hamilton, as paid by me, Henry Cadogan at 
Calais in France Jany. 1815. An oak coffin 
(corked ?) [caulked] church expenses, priests 


(candells) burial ground, men sitting up [erased] | 


dressing the body, spirits, &c., £28—10. 

Receipt from Henry Cadogan to J. T. Smith, 
Esq., for same, Feb. 4, 1815. (From original in 
Morrison MSS.) 

Can any of your readers give the names | 
in full of the Alderman Smith mentioned | 
above. Henry Cadogan may have written) 
J. T. Smith instead of J. J. Smith, as 


St. SwitHIn. 


Toast and water did not go out of use at 
Oxford as early as Dr. Macratu thinks. I 
drank it every night in the hall of Christ 
Church from 1873 to 1876. WO. 


Dr. MaGRAtH says that “toast and 
water”? must have gone out of fashion at 
Oxford between 186@ and 1870. I visited 
schoolfellows at Oxicrd when I was a 
Cambridge undergraduate (1877-1881), and 
one of the differences between Oxford and 
Cambridge which then struck me was the 
Oxford custom of drinking ‘toast and 
water.” I did not find this mixture at 
all palatable myself. 

G. C. Moore Smit. 


Sheffield. 


‘ CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE’ (12 8. xi. 290).— 


Joshua Jonathan Smith, citizen and patten-| In reply to Mr. APPERSON’S questions, ‘ The 
maker, was alderman of Castle-Baynard Struggles and Adventures of Christopher 
Ward from 1803 to 1831, when he resigned.| Tadpole,’ by Albert Richard Smith, and 
He was Sheriff in 1808 and Lord Mayor illustrated by John Leech, was originally 
1810-11. | published in sixteen monthly parts, each in 

There were other aldermen of the name a wrapper, and containing two etchings on 
of Smith, viz., Christopher Smith, alder- steel. No. 1 appeared in September, 1846. 
man (1807-1835), and Thomas Smith, Mr. Chambers states that the design out- 
alderman (1802-1823). | side—on the wrappers—was not by Leech. 


12S. XI. Ocr. 21, 1922.] 


The complete work, in demy 8vo, cloth, 
xi.+ 512 pp., 16s., was published by Bentley in 
December, 1847 (date on title page ‘* 1848”’). 
The story was dedicated to Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, M.P. Many subsequent editions 
appeared, issued by various publishers, 
some with twenty-six only out of the thirty- 
two plates, and some without any. (In one 
of them the portrait of Albert Smith has been 
altered by the addition of a beard and 
moustache. ) . 

The first issue of the story gave rise to a 
humorous announcement of the work, 
penned by Smith himself. R. B 

Tpton. 

{We thank our correspondent for the copy of 
this announcement, which we regret is too long 
for insertion. | 


The author of this story was Albert 
Smith (1816-1860). He also wrote ‘The 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury’ (1844), ‘ The! 
Scattergood Family’ (1845), ‘ Marchioness | 
of Brinvilliers ’ (1846), and ‘ The Pottleton 
Legacy ’ (1849). He entered the Middlesex 
Hospital, and after becoming an M.R.C.S. in 
1838 went to Paris to complete his studies, 
then set up in practice with his father, but 
relinquished it for lecturing and _ light | 
literature. The first edition of ‘ Christopher | 
Tadpole’ is dated 1848, and a copy sold at | 
auction recently fetched two guineas. I do 
not think I am incorrect in saying that the. 
chief attraction of some of his books lies in | 
the illustrations by Leech. | 

W. A. Hutcuison. | 


The author of ‘ Christopher Tadpole’ was | 
Albert Richard Smith (1816-1860), author, | 
lecturer and dramatist. He qualified as a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1838. His best novel was ‘ The Adventures | 
of Mr. Ledbury.’ He acted as dramatic 
eritie for The Illustrated London News. He 
died of bronchitis, May 23, 1860. He. 
married, Aug. 1, 1859, Mary Lucy Keeley, | 
an actress, elder daughter of Robert Keeley 
(1793-1869), a well-known comedian in his | 
day, who, it may be mentioned, was only 
5ft. 2in. in height. By this marriage A. R.. 
Smith became the brother-in-law of the. 
once well-known advocate, Montagu. 
Williams, Q.C., who privately married | 
Keeley’s younger daughter, Louise, while he 
was on tour as an actor, previous to his call | 
to the Bar. Smith was an elder brother of | 
Arthur Smith (1825-1861), who acted as 
manager, 1858, &c., for Charles Dickens in| 
many of his reading tours, and died practi- 
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cally in harness in Dickens’s employ, to the 
sincere and lasting regret of the great 
novelist. 

Interesting details of the various names 
here referred to may be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ ; 
‘Leaves of a Life,’ by Montagu Williams, 
Q.C.; ‘Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s Ex- 
periences’; Forster’s ‘* Life of Dickens’ ; 
and ‘ Clark Russell’s Representative Actors.’ 

Frepk. C. WHITE. 


The English Catalogue gives 1847 as 
the date of the first publication of this book, 
but the ‘ D.N.B.’ and the British Museum 
Catalogue give 1848. It was published as a 
monthly shilling serial in 1848, and in book 
form the same year under the title of ‘The 
Struggles and Adventures of Christopher 
Tadpole at Home and Abroad,’ illustrated 
by Leech. Other editions came in the years 
1853, 1864, 1882 and 1893. It was written 
by Albert Richard Smith (1816-1860). He 
died at Fulham on May 23, and was buried 
at Broughton Cemetery three days later. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘**Crock House” (12 8S. xi. 272).—I can 
tell Mr. Henry HANNEN that the Clock 
House at Challock, which, though now con- 
verted into a row of cottages, is still marked 
upon old maps, was built about 1760 by my 
father’s great-grandfather for his own resi- 
dence. The square tower, of which only 
traces of the turret staircase now remain, 
was erected to hold the clock, and this was, 
I have always understood, not so much for 
the information of his own out-door servants 
and farm hands as for the benefit of his 
humbler neighbours and of the wayfarers 
on the road, which crossed the Leas here, to 
Canterbury or Ashford. I have heard that 
the boon was highly appreciated by the 
villagers at a time when clocks and watches 
were few and costly, and taxation on the 
former even threatened to make them rarer 
still, though without referring to recent 
notes in these columns I am not sure whether 
the tax was actually imposed at this period. 
I have also an impression that the erection 
of the clock tower was not thought “ quite 
genteel’. by neighbouring county families, 
but whether as being pretentious or as de- 
rogating from the dignity of squirearchy 
I do not gather. That the house was called 
the Clock House was inevitable, not only 
from its most obvious feature, but also be- 
cause the builder’s name was already asso- 
ciated with another property ; ‘‘ the Hall” 
was at Eastwell; “‘ the Lodge” would even 
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at that time have implied its dependence | According to Baedeker’s ‘ Switzerland’ 
on the enveloping Eastwell Park ; it could (10th ed., 1883, p. 5), the Liillenkénig, a 
not be a “‘ Court” for there was no manor | large crowned head from the clock of the old 
attached, and we had not then learned to gate-tower (removed in 1839) of the Rhine 
build the largest house we could afford and bridge is (or was in 1883) in the medieval 
call it a “‘ cottage.” collection in the building adjoining the 
According to Hasted, the Clock House | Miinster. It contained mechanism which 
at Darenth was of earlier date than that of caused it to protrude its tongue and roll its 
Challock, as he states that the former was|eyes. Baedeker adds :— 
owned by Edmond Davenport, who held his) Fi of this kind were not uncommon in 
shrievalty there in 1694. From family |the 15th cent., and the popular story that this 
associations with that part of the county ceca was originally erected in derision of the in- 
it is possible that the Clock House at)“ of myth. 
Darenth suggested that at Challock ; their The ¢pse dixit of Baedeker is not convincing. 
situations on a green and on the Leas and| As to the custom of keeping the clocks 
in long scattered villages were very similar, | 4t Basle one hour in advance of the true 
and it is also possible that I have put the time, Pierre Grellet, in ‘Les ‘ventures de 
date of the building at Challock some few | Casanova en Suisse’ (Lausanne, 1919), pp. 
years too late. Percy HvuLBurp. 147, 148, says that all eighteenth-century 
jes travellers were surprised at hearing the clock 
The ‘N.E.D.’ describes a clock house as|strike one hour too soon. He gives the 
*‘a house built for, or having a public clock ; | legend that this usage originated in the 
that part of a steeple, etc., in which a clock | intention of getting the members of the 
is set,” and quotes “ 1622-3, Althorp MS. in | Council to meet in time; and the other, that 
Simkinson Washington’s Introd. 48, To Gibson | a conspiracy against the town was defeated 
for a new locke for the clockhouse dore,” | by putting the clocks forward one hour. 
then two more examples dated 1563 and | Others, he says, attribute this peculiarity 
1656, and finally from Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth,’ | to a sundial placed on the Cathedral tower 
xii. (1821), “One of those turrets was|by a workman who put the style in a wrong 
square and occupied as a clockhouse.” | place. This last he takes from J. C. Faesi, 
J. G. Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer’ mentions |‘ Staats-und Erdbeschreibung der Helveti- 
“Clock House, a railway station, S.E. & | schen Eidgenossenschaft,’ ii. 519. He goes 
C.R., in Beckenham urban district, at S.E. | on to say that Sinner de Ballaigues remarks 
end of town, N.W. Kent, 11} miles 8.E./in 1781 that the government of Basle had 
from Charing Cross Station, London.” tried some time before then to put the 
HARMATOPEGOS. | clocks in unison with the rest of the world, 
t : but had been obliged to go back to the old 
Baste Town Crock (12 8. xi. 2513 see | usage because of the aversion of the citi- 
10 S. x. 310, 392).—At the latter reference |, 4,3 to the reform 
to the Tenth Series a quotation is given "‘Rosmr Prearonr 
from the ‘Itinerary’ of Fynes Moryson, : 
who visited Basle in 1592. Presumably| Pur Croprons or SUFFOLK (12 8. x. 
this passage is the origin of the two legends | 9g), am now enabled, through researches 
told in Murray’s “Switzerland” = made by the London Research and Informa- 
In * Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse,’ par | tion Bureau of Tavistock Square, to answer 
Richard (c. 1836), p. 496, is the follow- my question es to the identity and marriage 
ing :— of Roger Clopton. He was the Rev. Roger 
Le pont de Bale. L’étranger remarque avec (lopton, rector otf Downham, Ely, Camb. ; 
curiosité une grotesque figure en bois apparais- bap. July 7, 1628; d. July 20, 1676; and was 


sant & une des fenétres de la haute tour, et tirant 
la langue aux passants par un mouvement régu- the son of Walter Clopton, Esq., by Anne, 
lier que lui imprime le balancier dé Vhorloge. | daughter of Sir Roger Thornton, Kt., of 


Cette figure fort ancienne remonte A une époque | Snailwell, Camb. He married (Jan. 14, 
ou les habitans du petit Bale étaient en hostilité 1663) Elizabeth Boston of Downham ; 
continuelle avec ceux de la ville. Un plaisant she d. 1714. His daughter Elizabeth, b. 


imagina de les narguer par cette grimace per- 
manente; mais ceux-ci apposérent & l’injurieuse 1670, was the third wife of James Verdon, 
facétie une image encore plus malhonnéte qui mit | who was for sixty-three years rector of East 
les rieurs de leur cété. Dereham, Norfolk. His connexion with the 


It is a pity that Richard does not describe | ancient family of Clopton of Kentwell is thus 
the “ still more unseemly effigy.” established, as his grandfather was Thomas 


= 
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grave of Smallbridge, 
* Norfolk genealogist ’’ asked for information 
on this subject in The Hast Anglian of 
September, 1866, but, so far as I know, 
without getting a reply. 
C. Corson (Colonel). 
Doneraile, Co. Cork. 


CaTtHoLic CHAPEL NEAR SoutH AUDLEY 
SrrEET (12 8S. xi. 289).—From the old 
nomenclature of streets in this district it 
seems quite probable that such a chapel did 
exist. In Leigh’s ‘ New Picture of London’ 
(1839) there is a list of R.C. chapels, one 
being in South Street, Mayfair. In ‘A New 
Pocket Plan of London,’ (1795),there is shown 
a Chapel Street, crossing South Audley Street 
between South Street and Mount Street, in 
the eastern end of which there is indicated 
a church and burial-ground. In _ present- 
day maps Chapel Street is replaced by 
Aldford Street, and Tilney Street lies a 
little moresouth. In continuation of South 
Street is Farm Street, in which is the well- 
known Catholic church; may this not be 
connected with the church of which in- 
formation is sought ? 

WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 

{[Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT suggests that the 
correspondence on the Portuguese Embassy 
Chapel in South Audley Street, at 12 S. vi. 110, 
171, 218, may be found useful.] 


THE Cock (12 8S. xi. 271, 316).— 
See (1) Dupriez’s Gazette Numismatique, 
December, 1900, p. 48; (2) Rigolot’s ‘ Mon- 
naies inconnues des Evéques des Innocens,’ 
edited by Leber (Paris, 1837), Introd., p. 
ciii., note ; (3) F. P. Barnacd’s *‘ The Casting- 
Counter and the Counting-Board, a Chapter 
in the History of Numismatics and Early 
Arithmetic ’ (Oxford, 1916), pp. 141, 144, 151, 
164, 167, and the references given there; 
(4) Archeologia, vol. xxxi., p. 500; (5) Sextus 
Empiricus, Bk. I., chap. 14; (6) Sir Thomas 
Browne’s * Vulgar Errors.’ 

Gallia was not derived from gallus, “‘a 
cock.” There is merely a play on the two 
meanings of the latter word. Many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will remember :— 

Omnes Parisii sunt Galli ; 
Omnes galli sunt aves ; 
Ergo omnes Parisii sunt aves. 


Omnes galli gallinarum mariti sunt ; 
Nulli Parisii gallinarum mariti sunt ; 
Ergo mulli Parisii sunt Galli. 


F, P. BARNARD. 


NAMES OF AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. 
xi. 233)—1. Charles Macklin (originally 
Maclaughlin), ‘The Man of the World,’ a 
comedy (1764). The original title was 
‘The Freeborn, Scotchman.’ Macklin was 
born, (so it was said, but there were practi- 
cally no Irish registers) in 1690. He died 
in 1797. It was of him that Quin re- 
marked, on, seeing his face, ‘‘ If God writes 
a legible hand, that fellow is a villain.” 

F. P. Barnarp. 


1. C. M., nom de plume of Charles Macklin 
(1699-1797), British actor, was born in Ire- 
land ; first appeared in London in 1734, 
and continued to play there, for the most 
part at Drury Lane, until his retirement 
in 1753. Six years later he reappeared, 
and continued to act until 1789. He was 
an actor of considerable versatility and 
won, high praise for his portrayal of Shake- 
spearian characters, particularly that of 
Shylock. His life, public and _ private, 
was a succession of quarrels and disputes, 
in great part arising from his ungovernable 
temper. He was the author of several 
plays, the best known being ‘ Love a la 
Mode’ (1759) and ‘ The Man of the World ’ 
(1781). JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Charles Macklin was the author of ‘ The 
Man, of the World,’ a play that was produced 
at both Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
I have a copy of this dated 1793, and also 
a farce written by him, called ‘ Love a la 
Mode, of the same date. L. B. 


PANTALOON (12 S. xi. 232).—St. Panta- 
leone’s Day is July 27; he was martyred 
A.D. 303 (‘Chambers’s Book of Days,’ ii. 
127). The word is certainly Greek, but 
whether ‘‘ wholly a lion,” or “all pitying ” 
is uncertain. Skeat ridicules Byron’s ‘ety- 
mology. T. R. THomson. 


Byron’s derivation of the word from 
Piantaleone (‘* Planter of the Lion’’) is, 
according to Prof. Skeat, ‘‘ extraordinary - 
and ridiculous.”” San Pantaleone’s Day 
falls on July 27. He was martyred 
303. Possibly pantaleon (= “all lion”) 
was a title bestowed on the martyr for his 
courage. 


Baretti’s ‘Italian Dictionary’ says, under 


‘Pantalone,’ kind of mask on the 


Italian stage representing the Venetian.” 
‘N.E.D.’ quotes this and adds that it ‘‘ was 
a nickname supposed to be derived from 


Ll’ Clopton of Kentwell, Esq., who married | 
id Mary, third daughter of Sir William Walde- | 
1e 
al 
h 
ts 
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San Pantaleone, or Pantalone, formerly a 
favourite saint of the Venetians.” 

In Italian:comedy P. appears as a lean 
and foolish old man wearing spectacles, 
pantaloons (7.e., trousers of a full kind in 
fashion after the Restoration, “ petticoat 
breeches”’ ; Evelyn says, ‘‘ Pantaloons, a kind 
of hermaphrodite and of neither sex”’). S. 
Pantaleon, of whom relics are preserved at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, together with a bottle 
of blood which liquefies on the saint’s 
festival (as do other bottles at Rome, Naples 
and elsewhere), undoubtedly lent his name 
to the loose Venetian trousers which later 
were subject of derision as fit only for the 
‘lean and slippered pantaloon.”’ Byron’s 
‘plant the lion” is moonshine. The saint 
was almost undoubtedly a martyr in Nico- 
demia under Diocletian’s persecution, but 
of course his history has been hopelessly 
obscured by pious fanatics and legends. A 
church dedicated to him at Byzantium was 
so old and ruinous that Justinian rebuilt 
it in A.p. 532. Cotgrave ignores “ panta- 
lon,” but Littré, s.v., perhaps rather boldly 
says it stands for ‘‘ Pantelemone,” i.e., 
mavr—erejpov, all merciful. A quaint de- 
velopment of meaning is given in Littré’s 
supplement, where faire pantalon is de- 
scribed as “failing to reach the bottom 
of the page*’ when writing. 

UVEDALE LAMBERT. 


WIFE IMPALING HusBAND’s Coat (12 8. 
xi. 249, 294).—That the arms of Richard II. 
and Anne of Bohemia occur twice with the 
wife’s arms on the dexter side certainly 
militates against the probability that this 
is a mere blunder; and I suggest that it 
may be an instance of the practice of giving 
precedence to the wife’s arms if she were of 
higher rank or greater importance than the 
husband. That this practice existed is, 
I think, proved by the seals of Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury, and his son 
the Kingmaker (vide Dr. Round’s articles on 
‘The Arms of the Kingmaker,’ Ancestor. 
No. 4, pp. 143-7; No. 5, pp. 195-202). The 
elder Richard placed the arms of his wife, who 
brought him the earldom of Salisbury, in 
the first and fourth quarters, and his own 
arms in the second and third quarters. The 
younger Richard placed the arms of his wife, 
who brought him the earldom of Warwick, 
in the first and fourth quarters, his mother’s 
arms in the second quarter, and his father’s 
in the third. 

It is true that Anne of Bohemia was not 
an heiress, and certainly nowadays we 


should not consider that her father was in 
any Way superior to the King of England; 
but, as Dr. Round remarks in his learned 
note on the Great Seal of the Empress 
Maud, ‘‘We must remember the then 
supreme position and lofty pretensions of 
‘the Emperor’”’ (‘Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville,’ p. 302). I think this would still 
hold good in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (and if the arms of France are 
shown with only three fleurs-de-lis, the 
shield is presumably not earlier than the 
fifteenth century) for the Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire held a very different 
position trom that of a modern “ Kaiser 
zu Deutschland.” 

This explariation could hardly apply to 
the case of Henry V. and Catherine of 
France, if Edmondson is correct (what is his 
authority ?); but there is always the 
possibility of a lady who survived her 
husband desiring to magnify her own 
importance. Again, there is always the 
possibility of a mistake by the mason or 
artist, a mistake which might arise in either 
of the ways ingeniously suggested by Mr. 
Ryr. At all events, this curious system of 
impalement was not confined to royalty, 
as indeed Mr. RYE shows by the Roos- 
Stafford shield. 

Another instance may be added from 
‘Little England beyond Wales’ — the 
English colony of South Pembrokeshire 
which was long the outpost of English 
power in Wales. On the tombs, in St. 
Mary’s Church, Tenby, of Thomas White, 
Merchant and Mayor of Tenby (1457, 1463, 
1467, 1472, 1477, 1481), and John White, 
Merchant and Mayor (1482, 1486, 1490, 
1491, 1494, 1495, 1498), the husband’s arms 
in each case occupy the sinister half of the 
shield (Norris, ‘ Etchings of Tenby,’ pp. 39- 
42; Laws, ‘History of Little England 
beyond Wales,’ pp. 233-5). Curiously 
enough, Norris makes John the elder 
brother of Thomas, instead of his son. The 
‘D.N.B. also calls John the brother of 
Thomas, in its article on their descendant, 
John White (1590-1645), M.P. for South- 
wark (‘* Century White’’). 

In a partly defaced shield on the tomb of 
Thomas White, the remains of what appear 
to have been the arms of his first wife, 
impaling his arms on the sinister side, show 
a lion “turned the wrong way” (Norris, 
p. 42), i.e., facing to the sinister. This might 
certainly suggest that the shield was cut 
from a reversed pattern. G. H. WHITE. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
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Henry FAUNTLEROY, ForGER (12 8S. xi. 
67, 135, 196).—Since writing my letter at 
the last reference, I am indebted to the 
editor of The Brighton Herald for the in- 
formation that the porch and passage at 
140, Western Road—which had all the’ 
appearance of age—was in fact erected 
comparatively recently, when the adjoining 
shops were built, so I fear there is nothing 
now left of Hampton Lodge as it existed 
in Fauntleroy’s day. 

WILLouGcHBy Maycock, 


UNIDENTIFIED Satnt (12 S. xi. 210, 254). 
—I doubt W. M. B.’s identification of St. 
Arasym with St. Arsenius, for whom I have 
never heard of any veneration in England. | 
I suggest St. Erasmus, who was very popu- 
lar with us before the Reformation. 5S. G. 


Byron’s LAMENESS (12 S. xi. 272, 316).— 
In 1915, Mr. James Ward, a Nottingham 
antiquarian, printed, for private  circula- 
tion, some correspondence which had 
occurred in 1897 between Mr. G. C. Napier, 
author ot ‘Homes and Haunts of Byron,’ | 
Mr. White, librarian ot Trinity College, | 
Cambridge, and himself relating to the 
differing statements of Me. Hobhouse and 
the Countess Guiccioli as to which toot 
(leg) of Byron’s was deformea, the former 
stating that it was the right, and tne latter 
the left. Tne Countess, in her * Recollections 
of Byron,’ quotes a statement by Swift, 
a Southwell bhootmaker, who had made 
boots for Byron 1805-7, to the effect that 
Byron had not a club foot, but that the 
left leg was an inch and a halt shorter than 
the right, and that it was the ankle that was 
deformed. The Countess further wrote 
that Mrs. Wildman of Newstead had 
presented to the Naturalists’ Society of 
Nottingham Byron’s boot and shoe trees. 
They are not trees but lasts, and they were 
given to the Society by W. Jones of South- 
hi as appears from a paper attached to 

em :— 

These are lasts upon which Lord Byron’s shoes 
were made by Mr. W. Swift of Southwell. The 
last pair made upon them was on May the seventh 
1807. Contributed by W. Jones, Southwell. 
Stamped on last: Chaulk, Prince’s St., Drury 
Lane. Stamped on the block: W. Swift. Both 
lasts are the same length. , 

The ‘lasts are now in the Nottingham 
Castle Art Museum. They measure 9fin. 
in length, and are rather narrow. The 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. White and 
others was that the lasts proved beyond a 
doubt that Byron never had a club foot ; 


that Hobhouse was wrong and the Countess 
right ; it was the left leg that was deformed 
(shorter). ds 


QUOTATION WANTED (12 S, x. 372).—There 
are presumably many versions of the story to 
which Carlyle was alluding when he wrote “. . . 
my day of execution (‘ Do not hurry, good people, 
there can be no sport till Iam there!’).. .” 

In the ‘ Attica Bellaria ’ of Jacobus Pontanus 
(1542-1626), Part I., Syntagma v., section 15, 
a the heading ‘ locus sub necem,’ it has this 

orm :— 

“Cum capitalis quidam submergendus ducere- 
tur, turbaque puerorum, ut consuevit, praecurreret 
occupandi loci ad spectandum, invicemque 
antevertere niterentur, conversus ille ; haud pro- 
perato opus est, filii, inquit: lentius itote. Quan- 
quam enim ego tardius incedo, tamen sine me 
praesente haec trago: dia non agetur.”’ 

Then follows another story of a criminal jesting 
on his way to execution, and at the end of the 
section is ‘‘ Ex Germ.” 

I can point to one instance in the writings 
of a German where the story is given a local 
habitation. In the second book of the ‘ Facetiae ’ 
of Heinrich Bebel (c. 1472-1516), there is a chapter 
“De quodam Blasphematore,’ fol. 84 in the 
edition of 1609. Here the scene is laid at the 
town of Rottenburg on the Neckar. The con- 
demned man on his way to be drowned calls to 
the boys :-— 

‘* Aspirate paulum et nolite adeo festinare, 
nam et ipse segniter incedens, huic spectaculo 
adero.”’ 

Another execution story of which there are 
various versions is told in Prior’s ballad ‘ The 
Thief and the Cordelier.’ Johnson, in his Life 
of Prior, quoted Sabinus’s elegiacs. It is found 
in a different form in Owen’s Epigrams, ji. 123, 
‘De Bardella, latrone Mantuano,’ and another 
variant appears in the chapter ‘ De Quodam sus- 
pendendo ’ in Bk. IT. of Bebel’s ‘ Facetiae.’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Rotes on Books. 


Select Naval Documents. Edited by H. W. 
Hodges and E Hughes. (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Ir is not difficult to discern the practical expert- 

ness of the teacher in the selection of this material 

from ‘‘ sources.” Being designed to supple- 
ment the text-book it provides principally extracts 
which illuminate detail. We are given Henry 

VIII.’s sea-laws; Hawkyns’s observations on 

race-built compared. with lofty ships ; the Pope’s 

view of English seamen and of the Spanish 

Armada as expressed to the Venetian Ambassador 

in Rome ; and passages from Raleigh on strategy 

and tactics. The documents relating to the 

Armada and the table of Spanish and English 

armaments here made accessible should help to 

dispel the still prevailing belief that all the odds 
in that great encounter were on the Spaniard’s 
side. In fact his chief superiority lay in his 
soldiers, who could be of no use till it came to 
boarding, and counted for little against the English 
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superiority in armaments and in the number and 
quality of the seamen. 

The most interesting topics illustrated from 
early Stuart documents are the building of 
ships and the grievances of the men, with a good 
extract from Boteler’s ‘Sea Dialogues’ on 
tactics for single-ship actions. Under the 
Commonwealth there come up two inventions 
which have proved, in principle, permanent: 
the division of ships by ‘“ rates ”’ for administra- 
tive purposes, and the line-ahead formation in 
battle. The Instructions issued by Blake, Deane 
and Monck in 1653 illustrate the latter. From 
Monson’s Naval Tracts and from The Weekly 
Intelligencer the compilers quote amusing examples 
of naval camouflage. 

With the Restoration Navy we arrive at a 
period of wider experiment, and of an expansion 
of theory and ideals. Now the question of the 
gentleman versus the tarpaulin commander is 
warmly debated, as is that of big ships versus 
small; tactics are laid down in codes of fighting 
instructions and the theory of the line systematic- 
ally developed, by the aid, in great measure, of 
the work of the French Jesuit, Paul Hoste. 
Instructions are very well represented here, 
especially in the section concerned with William 
III. and Anne, where a principal part is naturally 
allotted to Torrington and the Beachy Head 
Campaign, with its influence on subsequent naval 
strategy and tactics. Not only in the theory of 
naval battle, but also in naval architecture, 
France, in the first years of the eighteenth century, 
had outstripped England. 

Nevertheless, when the Peace of Utrecht closed 
the twenty-five years’ struggle with France, 
England’s naval supremacy was solidly estab- 
lished. During the mid-eighteenth century, 
despite the efficiency and zeal of its more famous 
commanders, a general decline of the Navy set in, 
caused by maladministration and characterized 
by gross inhumanity towards the seamen and 
inertness in regard to improvements. Yet within 
this period falls the establishment of the first 
naval college, the Royal Academy at Portsmouth, 
of which the rules and orders are given in these 
pages. And to it belongs Hawke’s invention 
of the close blockade. We are given two of 
Hawke’s letters from the Ramillies, illustrating 
the difficulties of this business in bad weather, 
and also his Quiberon dispatch. 

One of the documents of greatest general 
interest in the book is the extract from the 
minutes of the court martial to inquire into the 
loss of the Royal George. The Admiralty, who 
suppressed the finding of the court, may well 
have blessed Cowper for giving a classical and 
satisfying vehicle to the legend of the “ land- 
breeze.”” By whom and where was this started ? 
Kempenfelt’s career and genius are well empha- 
sized here. We are given seven or eight extracts 
from letters of his to Middleton, on French 
gunnery, winter blockades, discipline, the study 
of tactical principles and other matters, besides 
two extracts showing his work in solution of the 
difficult problem of signalling, where again he 
owed much to his careful study of the French. 
Paul Jones, on English and French tactics and 
signalling, further illustrates the situation. Hood’s 
and Graves’s several accounts of the Battle of the 
Chesapeake and Sir Gilbert Blane’s Memorial for 


Coming to the time of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars, we are given extracts from about 
twenty documents concerned principally on the 
one hand with the mutinies, on the other hand 
with Nelson, including also some good pieces on 
the blockade. The book closes with a page 
of the telegraphic code by which the Trafalgar 
signal was made, and a description and example 
of Popham’s Vocabulary Code. 

Some words of introduction, both to the 
different. sections and to certain individual docu- 
ments, were naturally called for. It remains to 
say that these are excellent. 


@bituarp. 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 


WE greatly regret to record the death of yet 
another old and valued correspondent, Mr. 
Stapleton Martin of The Firs, Norton, near Wor- 
cester, which took place on Sept. 26 last. A son 
of Marcus Martin, barrister, by Harriett Mary, 
the only child of John Stapleton of Calcutta, 
he was M.A. of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple. 
His family have been seated at Anstey, on the 
verge of Charnwood Forest in Leicestershire, 
from remote times to the present generation, its 
present head being Colonel Robert Edmund Martin 
of The Brand, near Leicester, C.M.G. and J.P. 

Stapleton Martin was interested in sports and 
games as well as in the pursuits favoured by the 
fellowship of ‘N. & Q.’ He was well known as 
a cricketer, and played for the M.C.C. in some 
of their best matches at Lords; and he had 
hunted all his life with various packs, notably 
with the Herts, the Croome and the Worcester- 
shire Foxhounds, and with the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds. He was an unpledged 
teetotaller for over fifty years and had never 
smoked. In politics he took no side; in religion 
he was a follower of Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton, and Dean Vaughan, though he admitted 
being influenced by the writings of George Dawson 
of Birmingham. He took his due share in social 
work, having erected the Working Man’s Reading 
Room in Littleworth, which he zealously carried 
on alone. His chief literary work, apart from 
contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ and other papers, 
was his book, ‘ Izaak Walton and his Friends.’ 

He married Helen Gertrude, a daughter of 
Walker Busfeild, J.P., of Charlton, Somerset, and 
he leaves two sons and three daughters. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EpIroriIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

A. F. H.—‘ E’en as he trod that day to God.” 
By Rudyard Kipling, from the dedication (to 
Wolcott Gasention’ of ‘ Barrack Room Ballads. 
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preventing sickness among the seamen in the 
West Indies are among other important docu- 
ments drawn upon. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late’ 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
Personally conducted by MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 


The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM was founded 
under the «gis of the profession itself: the guidance offered 
to students is given by professional authors of high standing, 
Writers are trained by correspondence in all branches of 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM and PROSF WRITING. | 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 


have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures 
in all the foremost publications of the day. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be | 


students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the appli- 
cant can forward some manuscript upon which an opinion can 
be based. 


The directors of the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
desire to remind readers of “ NOTES AND QUERIES ”’ that 
the proprietors of the “ Daily Mirror have very kindly 
instituted an Annual Prize of £50 to be awarded to a student 
of the School at Mr. Pemberton’s nomination. 


All students enrolling before October 31st, 1922, are eligible 
to compete for this attractive Prize. 


Particulars of the School's Courses of Instruction will be 
forwarded post free upon application to 


THE MANAGER’S DEPT., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
110, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone, 4574 Museum. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. X. (January to June, 
1922), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price Is. 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 
Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 


The Publisher, ‘NoTes AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Times’ and crossed ‘Coutts & Co.” 


Australasian subscriptions may be directed to our representa- 
tive, H. A. Goddard, 376, Collins Street, Melbourne, and 
2554, George Street, Sydney, and Continental subscriptions 
to ‘The Times,’ Agence Continentale, 2, Rue de la Chaussée 
@’Antin, Paris. 


SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 
MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


The LONDON RESEARCH & INFORMATION BUREAU, 
5, Tavistock Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 


General & Technical Research.—Musical R esearch.—Museum 

& Art Photography.—Newspaper & Documentary Research. 

—Literary & Technical Translation.—Typing.—Information 

on any subject procured from World-Wide Sources.—Advice 

to Students & ee Classified, Catalogued 

alued. 

Write for Particulars, *Phone : MUSEUM 7686. 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors. First Editions, &c. 
Catalogues free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peck Rye, London, 8.E.22, 
OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 


Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, W.1. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL Publishers and Printers, 
ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 


e 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain; 
postage Is. 


STICKPH AST is a clean white Paste and not @ messy liquid. 


The Times 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of 
Educational Progress at 


~ Home and Abroad - 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
FRIDAY 
Price 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


12 months - - 13s. Od. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 S. XI. Ocr. 21, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... 216 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple a or r red Ae 19 5 0 
Full Leather ae 22 0 0 
Persian Leather on 2517 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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